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AN 


ADDRESS. @« 


AN Iriſhman who feels the degradation of his 
country in his own unmerited oppreſſion, naturally 
looks up to you, if not for redreſs, at leaſt for con- 


ſolation. Jo you, Sir, he owes that the place of 


his nativity is not ſtill an object of reproach. 
Others have ſhared with you; a ſew, perhaps, he 
in particular who preſides in your houſe, have taken 
the lead of you in retailing to the country its na- 
tural advantages; its agriculture, manufactures and 
commerce: but the ſource of its proſperity is pe- 
culiarly yours; its conſtitution, its ſpirit, its dig- 
nity. The energy with which you aſſerted its rights, 


you transfuſed into the public mind; and rouſed to 
a ſenſe of their conſequence, your countrymen have 


been taught to reſpe& themſelves in reſpecting their 
connections, and to temper and exalt their loyalty 
by every ennobling ſentiment that characteriſes a 
free, gencrous and independent people, 
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Wich ſuch claims on public confidence, with ſuch 
talents for public good, will you not attend, ſhall 


you not applaud, Sir, the requiſition of two mil- 


lions of Iriſhmen, who mult be the deſtruction of the 


15 country, if they did not feel themſelves entitled to a 


participation in the bleſſings you have acquired for it ? 
Your character, Sir, as a ſtateſman, as the friend 
of your country, is involved in the queſtion. If the 
great body of the people continue diſqualified for 
the enjoyment of freedom; you have not ſerved 
your country; you have, though unintentionally, in- 


| jured it. 


While the old ſyſtem, I will not call it conſtitu- 
tion, prevailed, we might have been conſidered, 
what perhaps in fact we were, a province of the 


Britiſh empire. In this view two millions of the 
' miſerable inhabitants of the conquered province 


were, agreeably to the Chriftian maxims that go- 
verned Europe, f factificed to the holy appre- 
henſions of ten or twelve millions of true belicuers. 
The province, tis true, was a ſcene of deſolation, 
bat the empire flouriſhed, and was ſuppoſed even to 
have benefited by the partial mifery. There was at 


leaſt ſomething of conſiſtency in this; it had the 


ſanction of precedent, and was not, in the ruling 
opinions of the times, without ſome appearance of 
political expediency. But, Sir, from the moment 
you eſtabliſhed the independence of your. country ; 


when, by a happy concurrence of circumſtances, 


you reſtored to Ireland her imperial diadem ; the 


1 8 principle, as exerted here, loſt the prop 
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of ſyſtem, and could not plead even the ſemblance 


of policy. For what, Sir, is the ſtate where the 
majority of the people are proſcribed Da ſtate which 


is profeſſedly, in a conſiderable degree, poputar— 


where the majority of the people have no political 


richt ?—where, from the nature of the conſtitution, 


political rights, operating through a vat variety of 
legal defcriptions ; ſuch as conſtituents of a part of 


the legiſlature, members of corporations, of certain 
honourable and lucrative profeſſions, of juries, aud 


a thouſand petty offices, perpetually affect and fre- 
quently commix with. 00 involve the civil rights of 
almoſt every man in the kingdom; and where, of 
conſequence, the extinction of political right, in 


many inſtances deſtroys, in all diminiſhes, the enjoy- 


ment of civil rights? Sir, in ſuch a ſtate there muſt 


be but two great parties, the governing and govern- 


ed: they are parties indeed! not only diſtinguithed, 


but oppoſed. And let us diſguiſe it as we may; 
force, the atrocious force of deſpotiſin, is the prin- 
ciple of the one; ; and the ſilent tear of the ſuffering 


Gentoo, the indignant murmur of conſcious but 


unavailing worth, and the fallen liſtleſs torpor of a 
| beafen flave the varied and miſerable refuge of the 


other. | 8 
What, in ellect, are political rights in the few t 


the excluſion of the many ? You know it, Sir; 
they are engines of oppreflion to a a party, not 1 


conſtitute in thoſe who pollel them, not liberty, 


but power. For what then have you ſtruggled ?— 
what at laſt have you 1 A transfer of power, 


and 
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and an increaſe of it to a party, and conſequently a 
diminution of virtuous liberty, even in that party. 


For the one is impaired in proportion as you add to 
the other, even in thoſe in whoſe favour the addi- 
tion is made: power in the hands of a party, and 


aſſuming its ſpirit, is dark, jealous, ſelſiſh and ſuſ- 


picious; it narrows the heart, and naturally tends - 
to tyranny : but liberty, genuine liberty, expands 


the ſoul and embraces all its kind; ſacred in its 


ſource, honourable in its views, er juſtice for its 
baſis, and reſpecting the individual only in his re- 
lation to the whole, it is ever open, generous, com- 
municative and unreſerved. They are profeſſedly 


| hoſtile to each other, and ſeldom, if ever, coexiſt 


in the ſame breaſt, at leaſt to any conſiderable de- 


gree. In a ſingle perſon, or even in a few, power 


is never without ſome proviſion or other againſt ex- 
treme abuſe; the fear that it inſpires, "ſerves alſo 


to check it: but if extended to a multitude, with- 
cout attention to rank or talents ; it is pernicious in- 


deed! In this caſe being perfectly unreſtrained, or 
poſſeſſing only that portion of fear which irritates, 
but does not repreſs, it will generally produce its 
natural effects; it will inſult, it will cruſh, it will 
deſtroy : blending with their habits, connections and 
prejudices, it will form a phalanx of petty tyrants, 
who feel their conſequence chiefly in the oppreſſion of 
their fellow-creatures. Yes, Sir, the ſum of your 
boaſted acquiſitions, confined in their effects and 
operations as they now are, is to have added a new 
laſh to the whip of the llave-driver. 


Look, 
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Lock, Sir, to the ſtate of the country, behold in 
two millions of Iriſhmen, of your countrymen, the 
human face divine ground down to a ſtate of degra- 
dation and miſery, which in ſuch a country, and 


with ſuch inhabitants, the vileſt ſyſtem of oriental 


deſpotiſm operating through a ſingle tyrant could 
never produce. Many circumſtances have had, no 
doubt, their influence in contributing to this cala- 
mity ; but the great ſource of the general miſery is 
to be diſcovered only in the ſyſtem of general pro- 


ſcription. See in the different parts of the king- 


dom the dreadful operation of this horrible ſyſtem : 
in the moſt barren and inhoſpitable province, where 
its blaſting influence does not generally obtain; a 


cheering appearance of public proſperity evinces the 
happy effects of an equal diſtribution of rights: 


whilſt in the other parts of the kingdom, moſt of 
them not inferior ia fertility, ſituation and climate, 
to the moſt favoured ſpots on earth, chill“ pe- 


* The extreme miſery of this Ml lated race is il a frequent 
theme in both houſes of parliament. The L. C. in the debate on 


the bill for the oultivation of trees, deſcribes the poor tenantry, a 


people powdered down to the worſt extremity of miſery. Mr. C. 


Beresford, in his ſpeech on Mr. Grattan's bill for the improve- 
ment of barren lands, informs the houſe that the fineft lands 'of © 


the county of Waterford are almoſt evithout the appearance of any cul- 
tivation e and Major Doyle on the other fide of the queſtion, de- 
clares the fituation of this miſerable people worſe than that of the 
e, ſavage tribes on earth, feme of which he has had an oceafh 2 of 
fecing, and in ſupport of his aſſertion, he mentions a circum- 
ſlanee that is proof indeed! ot the approach of the hearth-money 
collefor, it is not unuſual to ſee theſe poor creatures throw down their 
huts, to avoid paying the lax !—It is hoped for the credit of huma- 
nity that the collection is generally made in ſummer, 
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nory y a depreſſion are the melancholy 


evidences of the prevalence of this ſyſtem. Sir, 


there is no life, no ſpirit, no energy in the country, 


no common intereſt, no national dignity, no public 


weal. Every incentive to induſtry, that exceeds 


the ſupply of the immediate wants of nature, is 


blaſted, and, if this ſyſtem continues, ought per- 


haps to be deſtroyed i in thoſe, whom, when ſucceſs- 


ful, it renders more ſenſible of their diſhonoured 


ſtate: This, Sir, you know was the policy inter- 


woven for generations with the ſyſtem, and perfectly 


ſuited to it; the natural effects followed, degradati- 
on and miſery to the wretched inhabitants, ruin and 


deſolation to the face of the land. ; 
Is idle, Sir, to look for proſperity in a nation 


ſubject to the malignant influence of this debaſing 
ſcheme. The cauſe of the diſtemper is evident, its 


violence and extent are deeply and univerſally felt; 


it ſtrikes at life, it pervades the whole frame; it is 


too ſtrong for palliatives, too general for topical ap- 
plications. Nothing ſhort of a removal of the cauſe 
will cure this atrophy and reſtore the body politic to 
its vital functions. This, Sir, is one of the few 


ſubjects that occurs in public life, on which among 
All good men there can be but one opinion: here 


genuine patriotiſm may expatiate freely, and in eſta- 
bliſhing a character that would ſhed luſtre on the 
firſt of men, gratify, at the ſame time, the beſt and 


fine{t feelings of the human heart. It is the luxury 


ot benevolence to feel on ſuch a theme; and to 


compaſs its object muſt unite the beſt exertions of 


every true friend to his country and to his kind. 


But 


C2 
But here, Sir, an hoſt of prejudices and paſſions 
muſt be combated. The religion of this people 
diſqualifies them for the enjayment of liberty in a 
ſtate which has adopted a different religion for the 
members of its government : and to extend to them 
the power and emoluments that low from the ex- 
erciſe of political rights; would be to injure thoſe 
good ſubjects who have been ſo long in the exclu- 
ſive poſſeſſion of them, as juſtly to confider them 


their natural inheritance. 


To enter into a laboured juſtification of the civil 


_ tendency which the religious principles of the peo- 
ple in queſtion might have in the circumſtances al- 


luded to; would be, in the preſent period of gene- 


ral 5 to inſult your underſtanding, and 


2 mockery on the law of the land. Look, Sir, at 


your ſtatute-· boek; in the preamble of the firſt of 


Mr. Gardiner's acts for the part ial repeal of the pe- 
nal laws, ſuch Roman Catholics as had taken or 
ſhall take the preſcribed oath of allegiance are de- 
clared to be dutiful and loyal ſubje&s. And this de- 
claration muſt appear to every honeſt mind to be 


perfectly founded: for in that oath, Sir, they have 
diſclaimed, in the fulleſt and moſt ſolemn manner, 


every undue + interference of their religious creed, 


+ It i iu among the excellencies of Fry Chriftian religion; and 


the internal evidences of its divine origin, that it promotes the 


real intereſts of this life, while it ſeems to reſpect only thoſe of 


the other. In this view it may be juſtly ſaid to interfere with 


and affect the ſocial ſtate ; but it is by its beneficence, in exalting 
by a ſtrong ſenſe of duty, every ſpecies of good and Regs it 


to the great Author and Exemplar of all good. 


„ | : with - 


1 
with their principles and duties as ſubjects and citi- 
zens. To object then their religion as a diſqualifi- 
cation for any right of citizenſhip in any circum- 
ſtances, or under f any form of government, is 
unfounded; and in the caſe before us, not only 
unfounded, but in ſome ſenſe illegal. At preſent, 
Sir, when the ſacred rights of conſcience are ſo well 
underitood, when the diſcrimination between ſpi- 
ritual and temporal concerns is ſo perfectly aſcer- 
tained and ſo generally known, the Roman Catholic 


may be ſtill conſidered by the theologian who differs 


from him as ſuperadding to the doctrines and duties 
of the goſpel: but his religion, confined as it is to 


its proper bjects, looking only to things that are 


not of this world, is placed beyond the reach of 
political operation : and the ſtateſman who, con- 
pore to its nature, drags it into ws, for the _ 
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4 Mooteſquieu i is of opinion = this opinion 7H 8 inſerted 
with ſome parade in a late work to ſerve a particular purpoſe), 
that the Roman Catholic religion is beſt adapted to monarchical, 
and the Proteſtant to republican forms of government. But it 
is among the acknowledged miſtakes of this elegant and informed 
writer, that, like his countryman Des-Cartes, he endeavoured 
to accommodate facts to ſyſtem, not to deduce ſyſtem from facts. 
What a ſubverſion of his favourite doctrines of the reciprocal in- 


fluence and connexion of climate, religion and government in 
the deſpotiſm of Pruſſia and the democracy of France? The 
truth is, that the Chriſtian religion in any of its known and ſet- 
.tled forms, will perfectly ſuit any mode of government; and that 


the Roman Catholic religion, in particular, reckons among its 
iincere followers as enlightened citizens, as true patriots and as 


generous votaries of juſt N as Dany other religious deſeri ipti- | 
on whatever, | 
ed 
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"6a ſpirit of an inquiſitor, or the more diſhoneſt and 
more deſtructive principle of a Machiavel. 


But in fact, Sir, the reign of religious bigotry is 
gone. After more than two centuries of bitter con- 


tention, we have at length diſcovered that no true 
religion can poſſibly exiſt without the * love of our 


neighbour ; that in-the ſphere of this duty every 
child of Adam is our neighbour ; that the firſt law 


of the goſpel is to love our enemies from our hearts, 
and render good to all, even to thoſe that hate us. 
Tf the narrow ſpirit of party appears ſtill to influence 


different denominations of Chriſtians, it is now in 
the many, what it was always in the few; it is no 


longer an undue attachment to religion which ſcorns 
its aid, and of which it is equally the perverſion _ 
and ſcandal : it is the wretched pretext for gratify- 


ing thoſe paſſions, which to correct and ſubdue is 
a principal deſign of religion. Yes, Sir, we are 
enlightened ; but are we proportionably mended ? 
If we were, would it not be ſufficient for the pur- 
poſes of juſt policy and public good, that the mo- 


nopoliſts of the honour, ſpirit and dignity of the 


nation ſhould know, that the good of their country, 


that common humanity, that ſacred juſtice demands 


that the rights of citizenſhip be imparted to every 


dutiful and loyal ſubject. Should they not attend 
to the inſpiring voice of the genius of the country, 
who calls to happineſs without limit or alloy through 


union and NCT | ? and who 0 {peaks 1 in accents to be 


one another. SWIFT. 
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* We have religion enough to hate, but not enough to love | 
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„„ 
heard, "VER the channel to the ocean, the eternal 


and impreflive truth; that the benefits of a conſti- 
tution profeſſing itſelf to be in a great meafure po- 


pular, be not oppreſſively with-held from, nor the 
intereſt in its conſervation improvidently denied to 
a conſiderable body of the people. But, Sir, the 
policy that would continue this degrading monopoly 
in its preſent confined ſtate, is not only ſelfiſh and 


injurious to the nation at large, but eludes the ob- 
ject it would idly graſp, and in a great meaſure 
defeats itſelf. For a communication of rights, aug- 


menting the general proſperity, will proportionally 


augment the juſt advantages that flow from the libe- 
ral enjoyment of them: theſe advantages will be 
no longer the film that covers and increaſes the cor- 


ruption within; they will be the bloom of health, 


and the animating expreſſion of manly vigour; they 
will be the effloreſcences of public freedom, and the 


glad ovations of general happineſs. Yes, Sir, the 
| comprehenſive plan that conſtitutes every good Tub- 


ject a citizen by uniting the-whole in one common 
intereſt, will defecate, liberalize, and multiply all 
thoſe objects of laudable ambition, which a good 
man and an enlightened .citizen will value only in 
as much as they ate truly conſtitutional ; that is, 
when they are enjoyed, not for the private or ſelfiſh 


advantage of the individual or a party, but in truſt” 
for, ſubordinate to, connected with and effective of | 


public and general good. 
But has the eſtabliſhed church nothing to fear 
from the emancipation of this people? It is pain- 


ful, Sir, in the extreme to ſuppoſe that ſuch a queſ- 
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tion ſhould ever be aſked. For what does it im- 
ply ?—But reſpe& for our nature, and reverence to 
religion, forbid us to admit for a moment the un- 

worthy ſuppoſition. It is enough to remark, that 

any eftabliſhment circumſtanced and connected as 
that of the national church, muſt derive increaſe 


of ſecurity from the increaſing civilization of the 


country; and that a mild and liberal church-go- 


vernment, interwoven in its political capacity with 


the very conſtitution of the ſtate, muſt in that ca- 
pacity ever command the reſpe& and ſupport of 
every one, who, ſharing the benefits of our happy 


conſtitution, feels it his intereſt as well as his duty 
to preſerve it in every part mas and unim- 


paired. 


As to the government, Sir, it is ſurely unneceſ- 
ſary to ſay, that to it the improvement of the coun- 


try and the public felicity are primary objects, not 
only of countenance but ſupport. It would be idle 


to vindicate the ſentiments and diſpoſitions of the 
Iriſh Roman Catholics towards that government: 


if they were any way deficient in this reſpect, they 
muſt not only be ill. affected, but ungrateful : for 
ſuch among them as have any thing, feel and ac- 


knowledge that it is to the humanity of government 
they are principally indebted for the little they poſ- 


ſeſs. But to the illuſtrious. ſpring of that govern- 
ment, to the magnanimity of their ſovereign, to 
the foſtering benignity of the father of all his: peo- 


ple, their veneration and attachment are as fixed 


and as fond as thoſe of the moſt favoured among 
his ſubjects; their loyalty, Sir, is not only duty, 
. but 
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(| but fentiment ; it is the compound expreſhon of 
q reverence to rank, of obedience to authority, of 
i love to goodneſs, and of gratitude to beneficence. 
| -Although the juſtice, nay, the neceſlity, of a 
. great public meaſure be generally agreed on; it may 
if ſtill be difficult to determine how far in the preſent 
i ſtate of perſons and opinions, it may with propriety 
5 be carried into effect. On this head, Sir, to ſpeak 
| | with precifion, muſt ſuppoſe a more detailed know- 
1 ledge of the map of the country than the writer poſ- 
| | ſefles. It is evident, however, that ſomething ſub- 
1 ſtantial, ſomething generous ſhould be done. With- 7 
| 5 out preſuming to dictate on fo delicate a ſubject, he 3 
l will juſt ſolicit your permiſſion to ſuggeſt, that the 3 
1 extenſion of the great right of elective franchiſe, 1 


. which under a conſtitution like ours, is the only 

_ ſure baſis of every other right, civil, religious and 
political, ſhould be the leading ſubject of enlighten- 

ed and benevolent diſcuſſion. In cities and popu- 

| | lous towns, where people of all deſcriptions mingle, 

and are better known to each other; a very trifling 

difference, if indeed any be judged neceſſary, ſhould 
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| be eſtabliſhed for the exerciſe of this right between . 
Fi the Roman Catholic and his fellow-citizens. But 4 
1 in the counties, where a more conſiderable degree : 
1 of ſeparation obtains among all ranks, the qualifica- 
| tion of a Roman Catholic frecholder might be fixed ö 
F at twenty pounds per ann. This would prevent the | 4 
1 ſhock of a ſudden revolution in the public mind, 
and the + inconvenience that might be incurred by 1 
| N Theſe inconveniences however mult be leſs felt, as the actual f 
| | exerciſe of the right of election will not take place in any mate- 9 
; rial degree for ſix or ſeven years. . | 
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throwing open at once an unlimited right of fran- 
chile to a large body of people, numbers of whom, 


from long depreſſion and extreme miſery , may be 


ſuppoſed as yet unprepared for the due exerciſe of it. 


The operation it would have on the conſtitution of 


the houſe of commons muſt be ſo very trifling, that, 
all & circumſtances conſidered, it may be fairly pre- 


ſumed that the popular repreſentation as it now 
ſtands would be very immaterially affected by it. 
But it would remove the ſtigma of diſgrace from a 
numerous body of the people; it would gradually 
prepare them for their juſt rank in ſociety ; and by 


holding out the poſſible enjoyment of political liber- 
ty, without the ſtings and infamy of a ſacrifice of 


conſcience z it would communicate that general 


ſpirit, which alone is the great ſpring of all public 


— — 


happineſs. In ſhort, Sir, to borrow an expreſſion 


from a celebrated political writer, ſome preſiding 
5 . ſome . e ſhould be adopted; 


1 Very few of this deſeription poles e even the ordinary quali- 
fieations of property. 


When it is conſidered, that nearly two thirds of the com- 


mons are returned by the proprietors of boroughs, among whom 
there is not one Roman Catholic; that the great majority of 


members for counties and cities are gentlemen of the firſt 
property, connexions and popularity; that the number of Ro- 


man Catholics in counties poſſeſſing freeholds of twenty pounds 


per ann. is, in proportion to the other freeholders, exceedingly 


ſmall ; and that many of thoſe who have influence, exert already 
that influence for a favourite candidate: when all theſe circum - 
ſtances are taken into account, the above ſtatement will appear 


pretty juſt, 


it 
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it might be left for ſome time to its own operation ; * 


and the experience of its effects honeſtly attended to 
and fairly ſtated, would beſt juſtify to the nation, 
and to the world, the expedience of its continuance, 
its extenſion or limitation. 


F INI S. 


